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Inspelluw-NewMitbookjandotherptibUcsUons-HIgheredDotttoi: New uulv»iilUM«nd«»<mlU»»- 

Tedcuucai eduoatloD— Adult «ducation. 


INTRODUCTION. 
mSTORlOAX DEVEIX)PMENT. 

In tho press reports bearing upon conditions in Russia since the 
outbrodk ui the revolution in March, 1917, little mention has been 
made of the tremendous changes that have shaken the entire educa- 
tional s\'stom in that country. One needs only read Vyestnik Vre- 
mennavo Pravitelstva (Messenger of the Provisional Government), 
Russia’s olRoi^ gazette for the '‘puBlication of the acts and decrees 
promulgated by tho various ministries and other administrative 
bodies since the revolution, >to become impressed with the deep and 
far-reading reforms that have uprooted the entire system of the old 
education built on principles of autocracy and the privileges of the 
few. A school system of such a type could not exist in a country 
striving for denfocracy. Tltis vvas-realizod by the Provisional Govern- 
ment headed by Prince Lvov and later on by Alexander Kerenski.* ^ 
To eradicate the evils of that system, to throw tho schools open to • I 
tho humblo and the poor, to establish “a siTigle absolutely secular ; 
school for all citizens,” was the task at wliich tho now authorities^ 

set to work. j- / • '' 

In this report an attempt is made to indicate the outstanding fea- 
tures of the new laws and regulations since the early days of the \ 
revolution. Ui^fortunatoly because of the scarcity of material it ia, : 
impossible to toll at present how far the. acts and decrees promiul- 
gated by the various authorities and 'outlined in this report have 

. tbe ProrWotiwl Oownment with Prtnoe Lvov it its h«d wm otginlied soon ilMr tb» 
the nvolutloo la Much, 1 M 7 , with tbe undentuidlix th»t it ihoiiM bold power only MtU thi UatUu^ 
\ 8 MmblythouI<l inuttottoddn Ro«li'ttutu»tormolrol«. lUdretoibl^MooiiiUtod ol ^ ■ 

of tho MooutlTO ooBoaltloo <H tho Imporiitl Ooim. In July of too imo joit t moco c^ t^ey ; 

tormoduadortlioiondmhlp ol'KorcnsU. A fow moothi liter (I. o., to Hovombor) tho Ptovl^ttlQ^ 

ttin CoUDoUi W Workefi, M 
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been actuaUy carried oiit. Nor is it possible to state with any deerpo 
of accuracy the educational changes that have taken place in Ru^ia 
wnce the overthrow of Keren ski and the establishment of the Leniu- 
Trotski r6pme. For lack of information this report closes, there- 
fore, with the early months of the Bolshevist pule 

The old autocracy, shattered so easily, left a heavy heritavo \sV 

The nil 7 :. ^ ‘"'perfectly developed. 
wlnM kno"-ledge that 

would strengthen their own iniperia^stic aims. Kevertheless, it' ' 
differed with each monarch. The reign of Czar Alexander I (1801- 
lS-5), e, specially lU firet half, was marked by an endeavor to build 
up a national system of education: his successor, Nicholas I (I8‘h-,- 
1855) saw'.iD the spread of schools and popular education a dangerous 
weapon against autocracy.^ The system by which schools of diffor- 
ent grades formed one continuous ascending chain was destroved 
paci was set up between the. elementary and secondary 

»hb‘^''77 Pri^il<'ged claases only, and, 

althoi^h the school system was divided into four grades ' (parish 
^hopl, <ii8lrictsc^l, gyinnasiuin, and university), leading froif^e ' 
p^ary schooTt^he highest type, of educational instifutionr^o 
plants children, according to the Ukase issued in 1813 and re- 
affwmed in 1827, were to be admitted lieyond the district school. 

ff 17 ^71 7*^ 7“ privilege was denied them, and the tiller 
of theeod had to be content with the parish school only, though in 
Eiffisia 86 per cent of the total population is rural. 

Tlie fourth Minister of Instruction, Shishkov, with the approval of 
C/zai Alexander and m his presence, issued the following statement: 
KaowledRe « uaehd only, when, liko »lt, it i, u»od and offorod in «nall moaaur.e 

•Molding to Uiep«)ple’»arcum«tanc« and their needs^ * • • TV) U>ach the masa 
ofp^ple.oreven the majority of . them, how to read will bnn« more wT^Jan 
.Tim attitude was held by the higher authorities for a num^r of 
de^des, and imither the abolition of serfdom in the sixties nor any 

BU^uenti^or^ in Russian state affairs had any considerable effect 
. upon educatijPial conditions in that oountrj^ 

The accession of Alexander II (1856-1881) was marked by an intel- 
kctual reviv^ and freedom of speech, but his assassinaUon plunged 
“to a state of rewtion. A number of schools came 
^ ‘‘"ere 'goveiped by the Hely 

authority. The church Ju- 
schools, where the child spent 

W epmpaitid to 
i n, .%.yeat;hy TheV^itatle clea|kge'1i«i. 
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tween the secular public schools and the parochial church schools 
became wide and deep and the passing over. of a pupil from a school 
of one type to that of another was attended with great difficulties.-^ 
With Njpholas.n (1894-1917) came a general revival of interest in 
educational mattefe, especially during the years following the Russo- 
Japanese war. The second’part of his reign was marked by an era 
of many pedagogical congresses, of various schemes for reforming the 
s<diools, of incessant attempts toward the improvement of the methods 
of teacliing and the organization of schools of a new type. This re- 
vival, taken up by the zemstvos (mnU councils) and numerous private 
agencies, did not succeeed, however, in bringing about complete 
reform. The most thorouglily democratic reforms, for which the 
progressive elements had* been striving for decades, became effective 
in the early montlis of new' Rus.sia,.jMMlP^^y the unfortunate internal 
strife of later days prevented their complete realization.. 


SECULARIZATION OF SCHOOLS. 


One of the first acts of the Provisional Grove rni^ent of 1917 was the 
secuJiU-ization of church schools; in order to put the educationi^ in- 
stitutions of the various departments under the control of the Ministry 
of PuWic Instruction. This important law, passed by the Provisional 
Government on June 20, 1917, reads iU part:* 

For an actual and uniform roali7.ation of general instruction ail the elementary 
pchoole. included in the Rohool ev'Btera, or all those wjiich receive state grants for 
thsir upkeep*or for the salaries of the personnel, among others, the church schools 
under die control of the Gre«k-(.>rthodox Church, as well as the church eeminaries and 
iwo-claas schools, are herewith transferred tc the Department of Public Instruction.* 


This reform, as can be easily seen, was primarily (firectod against 
the orthodox parish church schools, the-eeparatist tendencies of which 
proved to be a serious obstacle in the diffusion of popular education. 
The parish church schools differed widely in program and spirit from 
the neighboring seoular schools in the same district. They were under 
strict^ supervision of the clergy .and had no connection with the 
zemstvo schools, which were under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 


of Public Instruction. . • 

The general standard of instruction in the parish schools was 
reputed to be below that ol the zemstvo schools. The zemstvo social 
workers long tried in vain to take over the parochial institution#^ 
Measures of the Minister of Public Instruction, aiming to increase the' 
general bxpenditures for secular education, were. of ten defeated on the 
ground that no similar provision was made for:the parochial schools.; 
The latter, altiiough governed by the ohuroh,. wijoyed g^ante•ajp^JK)^f^ 
tionbd by thh state, which in 1916 alone, according to the 

• .. . ^ : -4 ' 
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Yewbook for that year, aAiounted to 111,076.383. The subsidy 
which the parochial schools received from the state io the end facili- 
tated their fiijal transfer from the domain of the ohuroh to that of the 
state and made possible their supervision by one central authority. 

The final blow inflicted upon the eoclesiiHtioal school authorities 
came from the Soviet of the People’s Commissaries, which in its 
s^ion of January 20, 1918, officially proclaimed the separation of 
chureh Md school. The immediate effect of that measure was the 
elimination of the te^.hing of religion and theology in all the public 
srhoob and the doing away of all discrimination between pupils on 
religious grounds.^ 

ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS. 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. • 

•' The administrative machinery by which the state maintained its 
control over educationijias imdergone radical changes.' For the 
better understanding of these changes, a word as to school adminis- 
trution under the old system seem;^ necessary. 

Lnder the Czar s regime the entire state was divided into *15 cdur 
cational districts, each' headed by a curator. The curators, though 
nominated by the minister, ha<i to be confirmed by the Czar. The 
power axercised by the curator within his own district was very larg(i. 

It consisted not only in general .supervision of all grades of schools 
from the university downwards, but also the filling of vacancies in the . 
prdinary staff of the schools. In addition, the curator had the right 
to nominate for confirmation' by the niinister persons fitted to dis- 
charge the functions of'directors of secondary schools, and inspectors 
,or doaus of faculties in the inii versrtios. 

The actual inspection of seexmdary schools was done by his assist- 
ants, the district 'inspectors'; wliilo the supervision of elem.entary 
^ education w&a exercised by the dirootora of elementary schools and 
their subordinates, the.insp^tors of , elementary schools. Matters 
pertaining to reforms within the »^re of authority of the curator 
■ were decided by the curator’s ooi^^in which the district inspectors 
V also participated. 


Through this syeWm of school administration all grades of educa- 
.tion w^ brought into direct relation with the curator and through 
vnth the Mmister of Public Instruction. Aa a counlerpart to 
the pa^ schools, organked and oontiblled by the state, stood 
institutions, established and maintoina^ by "the 
in th<^ proyincee where local self- 
Bnysrnmentf in awtence. Thomdi. .original^ wanjoying ^^t 
liber^ the aemstvo siAools were gradnally o<HTalat^- to the min- 
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isterial schools by a system of provincial and" district school coun- 
cils, which consisted of representatives of the ministry and the local 
self-government. 

The distinct feature of those councils was the active participation 
of the nobility who, encouraged by the state, played an important 
directing the policy of the schools. The inspectors of both 
the ministerial and zemstvo schools wore looked upon with great 
disfavor by the zemstvo soci;'’ workers, who considered these officials 
as state agents interasted more in the teachers’ loyalty toward the 
ruling autocracy than in the education of the masses; The pro- 
found hatred which the ministerial inspectors had aroused manifested 
itself at the first teachers’ conference, held in Moscow, immediately 
after the downfall of the Czar. The cnes there first beard openly of 
“Down with the hateful inspectors of the public schools, dow'n with 
the council! The power of the school belongs to the teacher!” ‘ 
augured ill for the system of school inspection, as hitherto practiced 
in Russia. ' i 

This dictatorship “from above” broke down completely with the 
coming to power of the Provisional Government. The policy of the 
now school authorities was to refer the •administration of the schools 
to the localcsolf-governing bodies, the zemstvos and the municipali- 
ties. The decree of May 8, 1917, regarding elementary education 

\ reads: \ 

* , 

It) localities where the provincial or district zemstvos are in existence, the muni- 
cipal. ilistricl, and provincial school councils arc to be abolished. In pW:e of the 
abolished conjicile the adrarnistration of elomontary education ia temporarily laid 
upon provincial or district zemstvos, while in cities with a municipal school council 
administration elementary education is given over to the municipal duma.’ 


By placing the educational affairs iu the hands of the local authori- 
ties, the post of the curator became superfluous and was abolished by 
the decree of September 26, 1917. With it went, as a natural con- 
sequence, the Curator’s Council and ifa autocratic machinery, the 
directorates and inspectorates of schools.* 

Although the new Ministry of Public Instruction outlined a com- 
prehensive and far-reaching program for the reconstruction of 
schools, it encountered pow'crful opposition on the part of the radical 
elements of .llussian society. This was due to the old deeply rooted 
distrust of reforms emanating from governmental bureaus, where the 
|)cople had hitherto no voice. The Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants' 
Deputies demanded the organization of a special State Committee of 
Public Instruction attached to the n^istry apd representative of the 
people, V^rganized in May, J917./ the State Commission of Ihiblio 
Instru<^|m c<^prmed: representatives of the All-Russian ^viete of 
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' and Soldiers' Deputies, .representativea from the union oi 
towns zemstvos, and various other organizations, mostl^political. 
Edurational workers 'were represented in a small minority. The 
function of this committee was to devise laws and see that these were 
laid before the J^'rovisional Government through the channels of the 
ministry. The se.v^ions of the state committee bore many fruits, 
llegulations were issued concerning elementary education,^ the en- 
forcement of compulsory education,^ the adininistration of puRlTc 
schools, and the autoiioipy of the middle schools. I'he comnrittAe 
recommended also; the introduction of the new spelling in "public 
schools, higher salaries for elementary-school teachers, and various 
other reforms, .general and particular.** 

The decision of the state cominittoe with regard to administration 
rests on the principle, so familiar to us, that public education is the 
alTiur of the local self-governments, by which body it should be ad- 
ministered. For the immediate administration of schools there 
should he formed special provincial a’*d district boards of public 
instruction. As to jurisdiction, acenrding to the state committee, 
the local boards should care, among other things, for the general 
maintenance of laws and regulations pertaining to public education, 
the administration of educational institutions, the coordination of 
all activities pertaining to public education in a giveh area, and the 
^ coifecUoii of statistical data on education. In addition, each pro- 
vincial zemstvo may distributo state grants for education to the 
various districts^ and towuis according to the decisions of the; Pro- 
vincial Zemstvo As.semblies.* 

The reforms mentioned above, whether outlined or actually intro- 
duced, represent, as can he easily seen, the general trend of demo(*rati- 
zntion of schools, as found in other democratic countries, 'Flio 
action of the Provisional Government w*is not revolutionary. Local 
self -governments existed in Russia for over 50 yearn, and, by granting 
thein a voice in educational affairs, the provisional authorities simply 
complied with the wishes of those wlio have in vain sought this 
privilege for the past five decade. 

Autonomy of middle schools . — The projected refonns of the State 
Committee relating to the autononly of middle schools received 
* cordial support of the Minister of Public Instruction, Salazkin. A bill 
introduced in September, 1917, for* the approval of the IVovisional 
« Government places the control of all schools above the primary 
' grades in the hair^ of the Counoil of Education. According to this 
/ immediate control of the higher elementary schools, boys' 

fe progymnasiums and gymnasiums, real schools, normal 

^ other institutions receiving State grants in full, o;r sub- 

MS 
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eidized by lo^al funcb, be it for purely educatioiial or for adtainis- 
trative purposes, is herewith inti;u3tod to the Council of Education.”' 
This body is to comprise, besides the teaching personnel and the 
school physician, representatives of the local self-government and 
the parents’ organizations, wherever such are in existence. The 
number of the pafonta’ representatives in the.O)uncil of Edi^tion 
is not to exceed one-third of the members of the teaching per^neh 
In institutions newly created the right to elect a director or other 
[x^rsons holding administrative positions is reserved to the provincial 
xcnistvo boards or to tl\e district or city boards, as the case may be. 
The members of the CouncU of Education have the right to elect 
the teaching staff from the list of candidates submitted to it by the 
director .or by some other person at the head of the institution. A't 
the end of the school year, upon the written request of not less than 
one-third of the total number of members comprising the Council of 
Education, the teachers' tenure of oflico may be subjooted to a new 
vote. In extreme cases of un3ati3fa('.tory conduct or lack of skill on 
tlu* * part of the teacher, such reballoting may take place even before 
the end of the school year.‘ 


BOLSHEVIK 

V 

J^ith the overthrow of Keronski in Novembef, 1917, and the 
(X)iuing to power of the Bolshoviki, the educational policy was again 
revised. This time the control of schools pa^ed from the hands of 
the zemstvos to those of the soviets, representing the masses dnly. 
The rules, as issued by the Commissariat of Education,* read as 
follows: 


, l. For the proper conduct of affairs pertaining to public education in and outside 
'of Bohool, also to normal schoola (teachers’ seminariea), there are being organized 
ft^ional, provincial, municipal, district, and county soviets of public education at- 
tached to the soviets of workers’, Kddiere’, and peasants’ deputies. This refers to 
trifllitutions wit! a general or technical bias. i 

*2. The sovfeta of public education consist of (a) representatives of all organizations 
having the right to send delegatee to the soviets of workers’, soldiers', and peo^antsl 
deputies; (b) tepresentatives of local educators and students (among otben also from 
technical schools); (c) experts especially invited for consultation. 

Note.— =Tho total nuinbef of representativee from educators and students must not 
exceed one- third of the total membership of the soviet of public education. 

3., General meetings of the soviets of public education take place, if advisable, 
once a month, but not leas th^once in three months. 

•1. The soviet of public "^ucation electa sin exeeutiye committee from its own 
m(*mber8. 

5. All appropriations from the State treasury are to be aoUcitod by the regional and 
provincial soviets of public education. . ’ . 


* VTMtnIk Vwm. Pra?., 1917, No. 1«. ” 

* ITndor the BolsheTlk r^me the minie tries were changed to oommlisariate, the pMt of the minister . 

beln« inp^Mded br a *^pe6ple^ oommlstaty,” appoii^tad hr tha Central KxeoutlTe OodwnUtee dC . 
Russian AasattbfyfBoTleU. i . 

S ' ... .' .„ 
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6. tlteaaviets of public education work under the direction of the Bovieti of deputiee 
A,nd in accord with the ^iewi of the latter institution. In r«pect to pedapo(ncal and 
financial questions the soviets enjoy sutonomy jftid are accountable to higher autbor- 
Itiee in the following order: Coun^soviet of public education, district soviet of public 
education, provincial soviet of p^io ^vlxication, rotjional soviet of public education, 
and, finely, the State ponnnission of education. 

7. The opening of new schools and t^e sequestration of private educational insti- 

tutions, in case the ezpssMlitilres are covered by the State, are to be undertaken with 
the exclusive approval of the State conuniseion through ti^ channels of the so\'iH8 
of public education. » 

8. The soviets of publlo education shall extend their activities to ihe peoplo'n 
universities, jjublic courses, exhibitions, theaters, motion picluree, excursions, 
libraries, etc. 

9. In localities whero the xemstvvw and municipalities have not yet ceased thrii 
o^ftivities the soviets will take charge of the work pertaining to public instructif)n. 
All school apparatua. municipal and ruiai, as well as all sources of income, will btj 
tronsferrod to the soviets. 

10. The Bt)Vietaof workers', soldiers’, and peasants’ deputies have the right, to make 
only such changes as are compatible with local condition8.*ji 

t %. ’ 

PARENTS' ASSOaATfONa 

The r61e of parents’ oi-ganization in the school council mentioned 
in the ‘previous section is a recent development and sprang, like so 
many reforms in Russia, out of sheer necessity. 

Hv the oonstant retjasting of schedules in secondary schools the 
echool authorities under the old r^ime curtailed the subjects most 
in touch with modem life. Natural sciences and history wore 
reduced to a minimum and Greek and Latin studies reinforced. 
The teaching in the boys’ and girls’ gymnasiiAns became formal 
and imattractive. 

, l^roteets emanating from the intelligent circles of society becaTuo 
more and more emphatic, until dissatisfection culminated ii\ 1005 in 
a general strike not .only in university institutions, a common ph(‘- 
nomenon in Russia, but also among high-school pupils. The striTvo, 

' spreading throughout the length and breadth of Empire, made 
the authorities realize that to cope with ihehigfa-echoc%)roblem a radi- 
cal change in the eyntem was imperative. It became clear to thorn . 
that to win the pupils’ confidence was beyond their ])ower, and that 
to save the situation the parents’ cooperation must be first invitccl. 

The importance of the influence of parents in schckil lif%;had beim 
realized by the school authorities much earlier, nbtably in 18UU, 
when the Minister of Public Instruction, Bogolyepov, bent upon 
carrying out reforms in the secondary schools of Russia, issued a 
circular address^ to the curators of the educational districta, admit- 
ting the justice of many complaints of the ilefects in tht» secondary 
schools. \ ‘ ^ . 






li 
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Afl a result of this admission a ^conference was summoned by 
P. A. Nekrasov, curator of the Moscow dis^ict, in Which about 200 
educators, mainly teachers and direcfcrs of secondary schools, took 
part and formulated recomniendatiotita^ timely as they were, 

(lid uot [)rocure the participation of^aftmts in the affairs of the 
Rcliool. A closer rapprochement followed only a ""few years later, 
when the school youth, Sns[)ired by the liberalizing movements of 
1005, began to revolt from the reatrictiofi of the school regime, 
t fuising great perturbation among the' school -authorities, It was 
(hen that the latter turned to the .parents for help. Officially • 
invited for the first time by the school authorities to lend a helping 
, hand the parents literally ‘^burst” into the schoolroom, and in the 
hour of distress rescued the situation. 

With the slogan that the school should bo a temple of knowledge, 
and not of. politics, the parents’ commitees set to work. Their 
intluonce was at oi)ce most beneficial. The pedagogical circles hod 
extended to them their sympathies and won ^their cooperation. 
Owing to the infiuoru;e of the parents’ committee interest in the 
school studios was revived, the students appeased, and politics, at 
.least outwardly, banished from the schoolroom. The parents^ 
committees established cordial relations between teachers and 
pupils. Leaving no stone unturned, they responded to all the needs 
of the pupils' school life. In this they saw their' right and duty. 

By insututing special summer courses the parents’ organizations 
assisted the backward students in subjects in which they had pre- 
viously .failed- They suggested to the school authorities that the 
home lessons bo modified by furnishing exact tables relative to the 
home studies. They reported the progress their children made 
with the various ^xthooks; they obtained numerous editions of 
the same book, so as to enable the childr^ to read and discuss in 
the classroom books familiar to all. They supplied school libraries 
' with additional books, issued catalogues of the best books available, 
and distributeil them for the guidance of parents in their oWn as 
well as in other localities Their activities extended to the improve- 
ment df the pupils’ ontortaininents and amusements. Last, but 
not least, ’t^ey took an active interest in school luncheonA and 
sanitation. 

These activities, at first welcomed, r^eived, with the setting in 
of/»the reactionary spirit in 1907, a decided check on the p^I 1^© 
.school authorities, who viewed with suspicion, the ever-growing 
influence of the parents' organizations. - . ^ 

With the outbreak of the revolution the parents' committees came 
again to their own. That t\ie parents’ cooperation in school affairs . 
is Valued highly is proved by the bill of September, 1917, which?, 
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allotted to the parents of school children a oonspieuons place in 
the council of educators. 

• ABOimON OF RfiSTKlCTIONS. 

' NATIONAL AKD BEUOIOITS OBOUP 8 . 

Amongr the new measures introduced in Rxissia since the rerolu- 
tion the most vital one is the decree abolishing all restrictions 
0 hitherto imposed upon various nationalities, denominations, and 
creeds.' For instance, Jews were formerly admitted to secondary 
^hooia and universities only' by percentage. Their admission to 
schoola within die so-called Jewish pale— that is, roughly speaking, 
Poland and southwestern RuB 3 ia— w^as limited to 10 per cent, in 
other provincial universities to 5 per cent, and in Petrograd and 
Moscot^ to 2 per cent of the total enrollment of students. Further- 
more,, the non-Russian population in Provinces like Poland, Ukrainia, 
Lithuania, etc., once independent States, had to submit to tlie 
Russifying policy of the former Govenunwit and for lack of facilities 
to send their childreQ to schools in which the use of their own native 
lai^guage was forbidden. 

Those conditions appear to have vanished with the '^DeeJaration 
of the rights of the peoples,” issued by the All-Russian Soviet, liVst 
in June and then in November, 1917. The tenets of thh^declarahon 
“ire as follows: 

and Kn r CTrfgnty of the peoples of RuasU. 

' 2 . The of the peopdee to free eelf-determiDatioix even to the point of eepara- 
tion and eetabliahment of independent states. 

3 . Abolition of al^radal and religious privil^;ee and TeetrictionB. * 

4 . Free development of the nations and ethnographic groupe which were merged into 

the Rnsnaa Empire. - / t ^ _ 

Prom a of '^iow the restricfidilu wliiLli pf^ventod 

and ethnographic groups, constituting 57 per 
cent of the total 'population of Russia^ from establishing and con- 
ducting their own private schools were 'forthwith removed. ^They 
Were pefiixdt^ to dnstitute ^eir own schools and use their national 
laiigu&ge as a mi^um of instruction. ^ . 

liis i3bo ia^ificant that the State it^lf made provisions for the 
introduction of &e local Iwguage into normal schobb of those prov- 
mcee ^ere tlie non-Russian population constituted Ihe majority.' 
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by the Provisional Government abolished all restrictions relative 
to private instruction and thus paved the way for private ind^viiduals 
eager to assist the Government m wiping out illiteracy. 

Commenting upon this bill, the Vyestnik Vremennivo Pravitelstva, 
1917 , No, 79 , states: 


According tD the laws now in force it ie the duty of the educatioiial and administrative - 
authorities to find out by obeervation what individuals practice the art of teaching 
children in private homes, if such penona poeeess the necessary certificate, otherwise 
to proeecute them according to the law. The articlee of law pertaining to private 
’ instruction have at present, wr^'tha entire change of structure of societj', lost their 
significance, while they still retc^ the force of law in the civil code. For thin reaeon 
the^ Minister of Public Instruction has introduced for the approval of the Provisional 
(jovemment a bill aiming to abolish all restrictions regarding teaching in priv^e 
homes. 


EDUCATIONAL LADDER 


The reorganization of the entire school system, long a dream of 
the most progressive elements of the Russian society, was effected 
by a decree issued by the Provisional Government in June, 1917. 

Acconiing to the Russkiya Vyedomosti, 1917, No. 144, ai] State 
schools are to run in two parallel lin^, cujtimal and vocationaL 
Each grade leads directly to the next higher of the same line or to a 
'corresponding grade of the parallel line. Tlie pupils begin with the 
elementary school and pass then cither to a 'lower vocational school ^ 
or continue the general course by entering a higher clefRhntary one, 
corresponding to the first four classes of the present gymnasium. 

The gymnasium is to undergo a gradual change and be reduced to a 
four-class school, whereby the first four classes of the pre^nt gym- 
nasium are to be turned into a higher elementary school. With 
the higher elementary schoql the cycle of elemental^ education comes 
( to an end. f , 

From the higher elementary school the pupil passes to the secondary 
trade school or tp the four-oiass gymnasium which is to correspond 
to the last four classes o£ thd present gymnasium (6th-8th classes, ^ 
inclusive). Tfa^ cycle completes the pupil's secondary education. 
h Finally, the four-class g^jjpnasium is to pave the way to the uni- ■ 
versity or to a higher technic^ or professional school. \ 

This act abolishes all bamers and offers free and uniform access - 
to all grades of e(^‘cation. Moreover the school schedule is to be 
so arranged as to enable the pupils to change the academic for a voca- 
^ tional course and vice versa. 

A simiW reform ^th regard to the city schools receiyed con- 
siderable attention on the part of the late Czar’s liberal hfinister of 
Instruction, Ignatyev^^ whose proposals for better schools were * ^ 
vdddj <H)mmendsd> by. the expcmen of sdueatieEal reform. > • . ^ v! 
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'to mal^ this ^aage real the P^cmnional Government assigned 
the fcdlowiBg sum for education in 191 T to supplement the budget 
fixed by^theiald ftHthoEttiea: 

The sum of $2,707,867 '^for the openinf* of Ibnr^Ja^ gymnasiums 
and real-schools,* new higher elementary schools, also for the open- 
ing and upkeep of taachers' mstitut«9 and normal schools. 

Out of this 8^ it was propoaod to spend: 

(a) $546,750 for die opening of 100 ftnir-class gymnasiums and 
real^hoob. “ ♦ 

(h) $1,297,725 Tot the openhag of new higher eleniMitary schools 
and^for vaiuHia needs of these sehook,. as provided by laiw. 

(fi) $110,000 for ^ opening and upkeep of 5 teachers' mstitutes. 
(d) $759,382 for the opening of 26 normal schools.’ 

In this connection it may be of intero&t to compare the statistical 
kerns as far as available. They represent the state expenditures for 
middle schools ia 1915 and 1916 * 


Bo>y’ Btate B^dle school $9, 614, 430 $ 9 , 636, 333 

Bo 3 ^ stataaided mkMle schools, 687,210 668 410 

Various other ex{>ei^itureB (rogulsr aaiaxy iacTease, 
teachers* lodgings, parallel cUsms. etc.) in boys’ gyiiyia^ 

nasiums, progymnaaiumfl, and real-schools 3,360,768 8,682 500 

drift’ state middle schools 289 445 " 293 633 

Girls* state-aided middle schools ■ ' 754 \ 024 764 


14^ 651, 617 16, 206, 640 


The increase for middle education in 1916 was $654,023; in 191 
$3,039,652. 


T£ACH£R8^>1£A1MING l^Tmm 


h 


The reorganisation of the efernentary and higher schools, by 
which the present gymnasium is to be divided into a liigher elemen- 
ts and « hi^ acfaool instituticm, led^the Minister of PtabEo Instnic- 
tian, Manuilov, to iaeue a new program affecting the status of 
Teachora’ Training Instituti^, which, comprise the normal schools 
(uehiUlskija aaminani) aa4Ftl» toocherer' institutes (uchitefekiye 
voMtHuty). . 



(o) Normal sclieeji.— The decree of Jime 14, 1»17, defines the 
BtabM of tiiB amwamk sdieok, the urniB -sooree for supplying teachers 
; ia the {xunarjigtacliBi m foQpwu; 

• 1.. The; laornud. aohodk are secondary imtitutrons and ^consist of 
four classes. They admit men, women, or both. 

2. Tha mrmal a^Mola aiay have oae er tww prepantorv or 
ptt^U.^Uaeaa; * ■ 

<^aas B aflortfod' to gradates of 
why»' ajdnddBKm to: dass of a 
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normal school requires graduation from a higher elementary school 
or its equivalent. 

4. Candidates who pass a special entrance examination may also 
be accepted. 

5. For practical vrork of the prospective teachers there is to be 
attached to the normal school a two-class demeiitary school, with 
a six-year course. 

Further, the regulation requires all existing teachers’ aohools 
\viih an elementary « program to be raised to the standard of normal 
schools. This change is to take place within two years from the 
date of publication of this regulation. 

The teacliers’ schoob were previously of low standard and their 
course differed little from the program of a two-class primary 
school. 


(6) Teachers instil' •ies . — Wliile the normal schools are intended to 
quabfy candidates for the teaching profession in the lower elemen- 
tary schools, the teachers’ institutes prepare candidates to occupy 
positions in the higher elementary schools. The latter, as already^ 
explained, correspond in scope to the first four classes of the present 
gymnasium. 


Tlie following statemente, issued by the Minister of Public Ixmtruo- 
tion, under date of June 14, 1917, show the new* regulations, as 
affecting the teachers* institutes: 

1. Tlie teachers’ institutes may admit men, women, or both. M 

2. Admission to the hrat class at the teachers’ institute is grantS. 
to graduates of normal schools, boys’ or girls’ gymnasiums, real- 
schools .}vith an additional clasa, higher commercial scho<^, and 
similar mstitutions. Admission is restiioted to candidates '•who 
have been .in the school service for not lees than two years. 

3. For the purpose of giving students practioe in teaching there 
is to be attached to each institute a higher elementary school, 
teaching in which is required of all students. 

4. The course of study in teachers’ institutes covers three years 

and is divided into a genial course — compiUsory for all thestudents— r 
and a special, corresponding to the group of subjocto^in which ^e 
candidate prefers to specialize. The special course consista of the 
following , groups: Literary-lustorioal, physi^mathematioal, * and 
scientific. ^ . 

St\idents who have succeasfullj completed a oe^toin course in the 
teachers’ institute receive the title ^ ^^Teaoh^ in a Hi^er Ele- 
mentary School” in a particular grotq> of subjects. Adnittsion tb 
tlie examination for a license as such is afforded oiily to oaodidatin ^ 
who have taught school for least two yep^* * * v > 

-ikr. 
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REFORM IN SPELUNQ. 


Closely connected with the reforms already mentioned is that in 
spelling. Some time ago such scientists and recognized experts on 
the subject as>the members of the Academy Fortimatpv and Shakh- 
matov pomted out the necessity of such a reform. Their views "were 
based on the fact that the former orthography had no scientific 
foimdation; that it was arbitrary, and the result of aO inadequate 
,knowledge of the Russian lan^age on the part of the old phil- 
ologists. The new spelling was adopted on May 11, 1917, by a 
special committee charged with the work. The Minister of Public 
Instruction, A. Manuilov, referring to the reform which he was 
instrumental in introducing into the school system, remarks: 

. The reform worked out by a upecial committee attache<i to the Academy of Science 
and supported by the state committee of the Ministry of Public Instruction presents 
% system based on scientific principles which, while retaining all the elements of the 
former orthoifTaphy, aspires to bring uniformity between the wTitten word on the one 
•ide and its phonetic composition and etymological construction on the other.* 

From a practical point of view the reform in spelling will undoubt- 
odly facilitate the studies of elementary school pupils by saving for 
more serious studies time that was formerly consumed in learning all 
the minutisB of a spelling that had no justification. 

The spelling, as adopted by the school authorities, consists in the 
elimination from the Russian alphabet of four letters: h (yat); i (i); 

6 (phita) ; and the so-called ^‘hard sound.'' The pronunciatitui 
of the first three letters is identical, respectively, with e (yo) ; u(i), and 
(f). The hard sound, though frequently used at the end of words, 
ending with a consonant, is not pronoimced. -v 

The new spelling was mtroduced into Russian schools in the 
lowest grades first. Students #ho started school ^th the old spell- 
ing were allowed-to adhere toTt, or adopt the new one. No mixed 
epelling was, however, to be tolerated. 

NEW TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER PL’IlICATIONS. 


Under the old system textbooks intei^ed for use in Russian schools 
had to be approved by .the Scientific Committee, the chairman of 
which was appointed directly by the Emperor. »ut the new order 
of thmgs demanded nAw standards. A committee appointed by the 
Minister of Public Instruction of the Provisional Government was 
charged to further the publications of school books compatible with the 
principles' of a growing democracy.- The Bolshevik Authorities went 
joau(^ further. In this connection it is interesting to note a bill of 
I^kmber, 1917, approved by the Ck>mmi^a ]7 of Public Instnio- 
A. Lunaoharski, .an*<b apparently iulopted by the general soviet. 
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By this bill the state may take over and enjoy the proceeds from 
any literary production for the period of five years, provided that at 
least 15 years shall have elapsed after Its auUior's death. The work 
thus made the property of the state must show suffidient artistic 
and literary value. It is to be published in two editions, an aca- 
demic edition with a full text, and a popular edition with abridged 
text. By this mean.s the state authorities hope to counteract the 
influence of poor and viciotis books and replace them with literature 
of a more healthy type.* 

\ 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 

The question of the reorganization of the universitiea, which the 
events in Russia have rendered urgent, received considerable atten- 
tion on the part of the Provisional Government. Subsidized by 
tlic State, the Rus«aa universities formed an integral part of the 
Russian Empire, or the Russian autocracv, which was free from the 
first so to impress its own stamp upou them as to mold them to ite 
own aims. 

The effect of this practice upon professors and students prompted 
the ProvisiomJ Government in June, 1917, to issue a decree w^hich 
did away with all State interference and put the highest institutions 
of learning on a plape of autonomy never paralleled in the history 
of Russian schools. The university council, stripped of its power 
by the statute of 1884, became again ah important factor in the life 
of the university; and the system of ’(Section of university offiicers, 
until now limited to the rector, the dean, and the secretaries of 
the various faculties, Wiis extended to include also the university 
professors. 

Jilf/Uion of pro/Maors.— These apeording to the bill of June 17, 
1917, are to be elected by a unique combination of competition and 
recommendation. Persons desirous of securing professorships lodge 
application wdth the dean of the faculty. The momberB of the 
faculty and the university council, 'aa well as the members of other 
higher educational institutions, may present their own candidates 
and upon invitatipn of the udiversity discuss the merits of the 
prospective professors. The candidates are then subjected to a 
vote by the faculty and the election returns presented to the uni- 
versity council. In order to be elected the candidate polling the 
highest vote in the^ faculty must also receive the majority vote ip 
the univexHity council. He is then elected, subject to confirmation 
by the minister. In case of disapproval the, latter must present' 
his re&sons to the university council within the period of two ntont^. 

Failure to confirm a candidate leads to eleotions of a hew candidate * 

' ' ' 
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jor eaniidaiea for university chairs . — A project which 
was worked out by the commission on. the reorganization of higher 
education summoned by the assistant minister, Vemadski, in charge 
of higher educUtion, states the following requirements for candidates 
for umversity chairs: (1) To become a regular ordinary or salaried 
professor the candidate must have had at least five years of expe- 
rience as lecturer in one of the higher institutions of learning; to 
become an extraordinary or unsalaried professor only three years 
of experience. (2) Russj6.n scientists, distinguished for their edu- 
cational activities and possessing the degree of doctor of pliilosophy 
conferred by foreign universities, are also eligible to professorships.* 
The post of docent, instituted in 1863 and abolisliod 
- in 1884, was reestablished by a ministerial circular of June 24, 1917. 
This reads : 

In aU Ruflsian State univewitioe the poet of docent shall be reeetabliahed as fol- 
• lows: 

1. Docents shall receive a salary of $1,200 per annum, with two increments of , 
fl76 each after the fifth and tenth years of service . 

2. The aaeignment of docente to the various chaira is left to the faculty subject to 
oonfinnatioD by the university council, 

3. Persons holding doctor’s or master’s degrees, or those not posBeesing such degree®^ 
but otherwise meeting the requirements of private docents and actually having had 
a three years’ experience in teaching, are eligible to fill vacancies. 

4. The election of docents, subject to confimation by the council, b'made by the 
^ faculty from the number of candidates proposed by its members. 

6. Docents have a right to participate in faculty meetings with a voice oo aU sub- 
jects except that tion of professors. 


educational institutions, until now restricted by various laws and 
r^ulations bearing upon the. - students' nationality, ‘ creed, and 
domicile, has iindergono a sweeping change since the publication 
^ the ministmol circular jrf Juno 13, 1917. How this measure 
^ecte nonorthc^ox and noh-Russian students has been discussed 
in mother connecttfllbr- -v Here it may be of interest to mention the 
reform with regard to the students' domicile. As. already stated, 
Russia was divided into 15 educational districts with a university 
these. According to measures adopted by tlio 
ministi^ in 1899, students living in a district possessing a university 
could not freely select a higher institution outside their own educa- 
tional border line. The new regulation does aw^ay with this law of 
bondage end leaves to the student a free choice between universities 
^ e^tu^ throughout Russia at large. Of particular interest are^the 
^ foUomng clauses of the circular: 

1 -1- ^ I 


Admission 



admission of students to higher 
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2. Students wiahing to change the couzee of study aod eUo thoee coming from other 
univeraitieB io or outside of Rmift are admitted on the same baaie m new students^ 
credit for work done elsewhere being decided by the reepectivo departments. 

3. Special students, men*and women, who possess a high-school education, may 
become regular students if they pass an examination (or a certificate of maturity. 
In such cases credit may be granted for academic work done previously. 

NEW* UNIVERSITIES AND FACULTlEa. 

Plans to increase the number of universities and faculties, the ladk 
of which has been keenly felt by the intelligent circles of society, came 
to fruition in the first year after the fall of the Empire. 

The eagerness of certain cities to assist the Government in its work 
by offering large sums of money for the building of the propK>8ed new* 
universities, ahd the rapidity with whi?h some of the reforms have 
l^n put into operation, prove that the time was fully ripe in Russia 
for measures so long delayi^d. \ But the credit for these reforms be- 
longs not solely t6 the Fro visional Government. Changes in univer- 
eity education were afeo planned by-tlie prerevolutionary authorities. 
The March days of 1917 simply^ccelerated the course of events, and 
what under ordinary circumstanres would have taken years, {>erhapa 
decades, to accomplish, was tlien done overnight. * 

Tlie following are the most important measures: The Demidov 
Lyceum in Yaroslav, intended exclusively for the study of laws and 
organized on the same principle as the faculty of laws in a university, 
was transformed in July, 1917, into Yaroslav university and organi-' 
cally connected with the faculty of law. The medical, physico- 
mathematiral, and historico-philologicaf faculties were to be insti- 
tuted at a later date. 

Other changes created by the new authorities include the trans- 
forming of the Perm' branch of the Petrograd university into an 
independent university institution, which opened last year with all 
the four faculties mentioned. In addition, the Warsaw university, 
which, in tfie early days of the Goi men occupation of the western 
front in Russia, was transferred to Rostov-on-the-Don, underwent a 
radical change. The Warsaw university proper was abolished and 
in ite stead was created thel)on university, named after Rostov-on- 
the-Don, in which city it is situated. The -Don university opened 
in July, 1917, with nil the four faculties. The action of the authorities 
with regard to the Warsaw institution will become intelligible, if we 
l>ear in mind that the Warsaw university was intended to serve the 
needs of the Polish population. With the creation of the 'new Polish 
state, however, the Warsaw university in a Ruspian city had obviously 
no raison d’etre and was supplanted by an institution definitely 
suited to ite environment. 
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minister Ignatyev, received considerable attention on the part of 
the new authorities. <,By an early act of the Provisional Government 
the Saratov university was expanded to include the physico- 
mathematical, historico-philological, and the law faculties, while to 
the Tomsk university were added the physico-mathematical and 
historico-philological faculties. 

Plans were also underway for the opening of two more universities — 
one in Irkutsk and one in Tashkent — both intended to supply the 
needs of Asiatic Hussia, which at present boasts of only one higher 
educational institution — the Tomsk university. 

Finally, the stand taken by the new authorities with regard to the 
question of higher education for women deserves explanation. 
Women students, debarred from the pursuit of studies' in universities, 
had formerly to content themselves with so-called ‘Tligher Courses 
lor women" instituted in many university centers. These courses, 
general and professional, compared favorably with the kind of edu- 
cation offered at universities, yet graduation* from those institutions 
did not carry the same prestige as graduation from a Russian univer- 
sity. This fact led the ministry to draft a law which aims to trans-, 
form the higher courses for women in Petrograd and Moscow into regu- 
lar universities for women. In addition to that, women may enter 
4ny higher educational institution on the same basis as men. 

Reports from Russia ^ring advices that are anything but favorable 
for the development of higher institutions. Owing to the revolu- 
tionary upheaval many university professors, known for their adher- 
ence to the bid regime, were summarily dismissed from their posts; 
o^ers handed in their own resignations; classrooms were deserted 
by students serving in the militia and various political organizations; 
and.imivorsity buildings were utilized for the propagation of the new 
ideas. Add to this the need of professors felt in Russian universities 
long before the war; the lack of material required for the proper 
equipment of laboratories and clinics; the high cost of textbooks and 
various apparatus; and last, but not least, the general chaotic con- 
ditions of the whole country. Says the Novoye Vremya, \mder date 
of September 29, 1917: 

A series of new uoivenitiee is being opened in great haete. It is difhciilt at present 
. to furnish new univerritiee with indispensable textbooks, and librariee, and Uiere is 
no way of securing profeesom. Long ^fore the war the^university chain were only 
ii^U filled. ' ^ 

Tlie Provisional Government is responsible for, the changes in 
'^Jhig^er education which have beeninentioned. Enlightened as these 
^ere, they did not, however, eatisfy the Bolshevik leaders, 
who,- as be seen^ Ihe, new university statute, seem U> be 
~ ;^y«i»ity:vdqpiB to . . regardless of 
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insisting of Profs. Steinberg, Pokrovski, Artemyev, Fedorovsld, 
Reussner, and Magirovski. 


f 


THE NEW UNIVEkfilTT STATUTE.* 


1. ^The universities are divided into three free associations: (a) 

The fundamental, (b) the educationalk*^^*^^ cultural. 

(a) ^rhe fundamental association aims to promote the theoretical* 
work' of its members in the field' of learning. (6) The educational 
iissociatioD is a higher school, which by means of instruction imparts 
MH ay-round education in an entire field of knowledge or one of its 
spccii:^ branches. It consists of permanent students, instructors, 
and professors. To the class of permanent students belong persons 
who have passed the midterm examinations. The instructors are 
chosen by the faculty for the duration of throe ‘years on the basis of a 
competitive procedure. They must have an established reputation 
in the world of science' or be known for their pedagogical activities. 
ic) The cultural association (university extension) will comprise a 
unit with the aim of informing the working people how to acquire 
knowledge in a concise and intelligible form; it ttilT also prepare 
w^orkers for the people’s universities, and fumlbh direct assistance to 
all cultural and educational agencies. The higher people’s schoo 
admit all peisons above 16 years of age, with no distinction as to sex 
and nationality, 

2. The university must not be a class institution; hence, it must 
bo free and admit all who seek higher education. 

3. The new statute ^xcludos any possibility of turning the mem- 
bers of tlie university into a privileged class. Fpr this reason thoro 

\have been instituted temporary positions only, constant competi- 
tions for professors and instructors, compulsory lectures by profes- 
sors in public auditoriiims, the assignment of profassors to provincial 
universities. 

4. The number of chairs and faculties in each university is reserved 
to the* decision qf^the university association, 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

'i'echnical education 'received considerable thought on the part of 
the prerevolutionary minister, Ignatyev, who saw in it a moans " to 
make the world more comfortable." His attention was mainly 
centered on the^ higher technical institutions which were to provide 
the State with, trained experts for the* promotion of the indastrial 
development of the coimtry. 

, Provisional Government, vdiile reaKzing the importance of 
higl^ tec^cal schools, w^ of the opknou Amt to the best 
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results a fundamental and radical change was imperative, and with 
that in view made sweeping changes in the field of elementary and 
secondary technical education. 

To begin with, it changed the section dealing with industrial schools 
under theMinistry of Instruction,* into a department of professional 
education* 

It further issued* a decree by which all professional institutions 
were to be divided, according to grades, into three groups: (1) Tech- 
nical institutes (tekhnicheskiya uchilishcha) ; (2) trade institutes 
(remeslennyya uchilishcha); and (3) trade schools (remeslennyya 
4 ehkoly). 

The technical institutes, as stated in the new regulations, should 
aim at providing the^tudents with a thorough knowledge, th<‘o- 
rctical and practical, in some special field of in<lustry; the trade insti- 
tutes were to offer to students courses in applied sciences couph^l 
with practical work, while the 'trade schools had as their aim the 
preparation of students to perform work in some special branch of 
industry in an intelligent and competent manner. 

The course of study in technical institutes was to cover four yosrs, 
in trade institutes not less than three years, while in trade schools 
it was to vary according to the needs of the particular branch of 
industry: ^ 

Admission to technical institutes, according to the decree, depends 
on the completion of the course of higher elementary schools, to 
trade institutes of a twjo-class elementary school, while admission to a 
trade school requires only graduation from a ono-closs elementary 
school. The technical schools admit boys and girls. 

Degrees . — The completion of the course of a technical institute 
qualifies the student for the title of technician, which carries tlic 
right to execute work designed by an engineer, while graduation 
from a trade institute or a trade scttool loads to the title of most-erf, 
or assistant master, respectively. Successful practice in his specialty 
for the period of not less than tliroe years entitles the technician to a 
degree of engineer with the right to produce original work in his 
field. At the same time, under similar conditions, masters may 
' -become raised to the rank 5f master technicians, while assistant 
^ ^ masters may become masters. These titles may be bestowed on the 

aspirants by the council of education of the respective schools, 
from which the students were graduated. 

In Edition to the above-named igraded Schools, the -Provisional 
Government made provision for the opening of varioiis courses in 
special branches of industrUd education. 


^ ^ ‘ M tohooli ouutda IIm JoilidlctiM of the Mtntstf r of Tnstmctlaci, M u <£bui^ 

^ botf iJwii'j^etSin'nh46 sot dMUr metertAUy ere tn%ted Im ooUecUTe^. 
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Courses, porraanent or temporary, for teachers who could he used 
in the various technical schools were also planned by the educational 
authorities. * 

the same decree provision was also made to assign once in 
tliree years instructors of special branches to various factories and 
industrial plants with the view of putting them in touch with the 
latest developments in the industrial world. 

The cost of the technical scjjools and courses was to l>e defrayed 
hy revenues from the treasury, the zemstvos, municipal, and other 
bodies. A considerable amount of money for scholarships was also 
assigned for students desirous of pursuing technical or industrial 
careers. To cover the expenses entailed by the reform act in 1917, 
the Government assigned for technical education an extra sum of 
one and a half million dollars in addition to the amount named for 
the same purpose by the pre-revolutionary authpritios.^ 

As an a<.aual oircct of the decree regarding technical schools in 
Russia it is interesting to note the opening in Moscow of the first 
Icchuical institution of a new typo with a four-year course. Com- 
menting upon this fa<;t, the* Vyestrtik Vremennavo Pravitelstva, 1917, 
No. 92, adds: 

Wjth the permiKTion of the Minister of PuMir InMnirtion. and in accordance with 
the now law regarding technical institutione. there has recently been opened in Mos- 
cow tlie lirat tochnical inatitution which aiine to give ilie atudent a theoretical and 
practiool cdu/ration indinpeiifiable for directing the work in architectural, engineering, 
hydroteohnioal. niochaniAl. or electrotechnical lines. Graduates of the technical 
inatitutionfl wdll have the same rights aa enginoerB in any of the above-mentioned 
specialticfi who have completed a course in technical institution? in Western Europe. 

In lino with the reforms;pertaining to tochnical education of the 
low^cr and intermediary grades i«i the progress made in 1917 hi the 
held of higher technical education. Among the ne^ institutions 
should be mentioned the establishment of two polytechnic institutes, 
one in Tiflis, Caucasus, and one in Nizhni-Novgorod, the former with 
agricultural, chemical, hydromechanical, and economic faculties, and 
the latter with'^chemical, mechanical, etnictural, and mining faculties. 

establishment of the polytechnic institute jn Nizhni-Novgorod 
is the result of the transfer of the Warsaw polytechnic institute, 
which at the beginning of the German occupation of Poland was 
moved farther east to the first-named city. TTie same political rea- 
sons that prompted the transfer of the Warsaw university ako led to 
the transfer of the Warsaw polytechnic institute.* In addition, plans 
were also made feys the establishment of a new higher technical inilti- 
tution in Tzaritzyn, an important city in the lower Volga region. . 

» Vyeitalk Vr. Pp, IW7, No.* 77. 
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Another proposal recommended by the new school authorities is 
the establishment of technical departments in connection with imi- 
vorsities. The advocates of this measure' are of opinion that this 
arnmgeinent will eliminate waste in the equipment of laboratories 
which may be used in common by students pursuing technical and 
purely scientific studies, and in avoiding duplication of professors* 
The newly projected universities, Irkutsk and Tashkent, which 
Provisional Government was planning to o[>en, were to have tecli- 
nical divisions. Had this proposition been adopted Russia would 
have entered upon a scheme materially different from the one now 
in existence, by which university courses are divided into four 
groups — law, medicine, physico-mathcnmtic.al sciences, hisUirv mid 
philology. ^ 

ADULT EDUCATION. 





Press^eports from Russia show that the need of education h.-s at 
no time been so poignantly felt by the masses as at present, when the 
old order of things has crumbled, when^Jbe whole nation has hc(*n 
drawn into the vortex of politics, and when the call for a new organi- 
zation of life has been sounded from every »ec.t conifer and public, 
platform. The people, anxious for the printed and 8pt)ken'wtn'd, 
crowd the auditoriums and lectur,e halls and demand pamphlets and 
books from libraries, urifortunat(*ly poorly ^juipped with fho verv 
kind of literature that could throw light on frie burning questions of 
the day. The dearth of popular literature, coupled with the lack of 
properly organized lectures, makes the ignorant masses an easy priy 
of agitators, who in their zeal to convert the people to their own 
political views so\l' doctrines that bring only chaos to the already 
muddled head of the Russian muzhik. Soon after the revolution in 
March, 1917, the school authorities, fully aware of the need- of train- 
ing facilities for the adult population, took immediate steps towmd 
its realization. 

()ne of the fruits of this decision was the calling of a cooference in 
September, 191 7^ with the view of devising a program for the nuist 
advantageous expenditures of the State subsidies. This cbnforenn*, 
presided over by the assistant minister, Countess Panin, long known 
for her activities among the working classes in Russia, recommended, 
among other things, the following course of action; 

The opening .of primary schools (shkoly gromoty), wher^ adults 
could learn to read and write, th,e opening. of elementary schoob with 
a general program, and the establishment of schools suited par- 
ticularly to the needs of the rural population. 

In addition, the conference advised the organization of jpoursW fqr 
soci^.'ffrork^rs in the various fields of ad\ilt education , as well the 

- a^^tpatvo; leaders. It alsovemphasi^d the need of numerous 

" such aU' agninoihy, iudi^tn^ :j^no^c ix>op^ratida, 
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bookkocping, etc. Finally, tho conforence made a strong plea for the 
extension of tftr-srstem of the public lil)raries, which it recommended 
siiould be supplied with proper litornture suitable for the understand'^ 
ing of the masses.* * 

flow far these proposed measures wore acccptc<l and to what exlent 
they wore put into pra<'tire bv the proper sciu>ol authorities i«. iinpos- 
sii>ie to state because o/ tlie^carcity of news that could throw light 
hn tho situation. One thing is certain/ however. Tho proviskaial 
authorities, as well as the succeeding Ixuiin-Trotzky regime, emplia- 
si/cd uie^tal need of schools for atlults in the general scheme of 
rducation. ^ 

A. V. Ijunacharski, the People’s romniissary'of Public Instruction, 
thus pictures the situation in an Htldress directed to the Ilussian 
peopfr: ' 

K very whrrf' in F<ns.sia, not only ainT»nj$ the cilty workinirinen, but also wnong the 
pi*awuifp.* Ih'-n* hfiH arifi 'n a HtnaiLMl. sir*' fur cflnoat ion. InnumcmMo aro the work tn* 
and HoVdi(T^’. nrirani/atiniiH uf thui nature. To inuot tho dcniaiuls <jf tho nrtaes of the 
pi’Oplc, upliit f hum. and lu Huar ihu^way for them are tin* firsPdutiea of a revolu- 
tinnar/.and pr’up!(‘‘H K<>vcmnn'nt.''* 

Apart from the Provisional Government’s intention to establish 
facilities for the education s^f the adults, it is interesting to note that 
the mon‘ ittlelligeiit circles of society tendered their help and took up 
the matter of providing special schools f(»r that very purpose. So, for 
instiuiee, in March, 1017, the municipality of Nizhni-Movgorod, one' 
of the important citnes of the Volga with a large working popu- 

lation,- assigned for a-pcople.‘s uiii\T*nirf the sum of S50,000, while 
private contributions for tho same piirpose amounted U) $400,000. 
Many otlier cities show a similar record in adult education. ^ 
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